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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. It was made plain to him that he should leave 
his former profession, and should sit down with 


Friends in their silent meetings, to wait upon the 
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No. 50 North Fourth Street, teachings and holy leadings. ‘In the perform- 
PHILADELPHIA. ance of this inward divine and heavenly worship, 


the great power of God did wonderfully break in 
among us, and many young people were con- 
vinced of the inward work of God, and turned 
to the Lord with all their hearts. The meeting 
in general became very tender and heavenly 
minded, and Friends had great love one to ano- 
ther, the heart-melting power of the Lord being 
much felt, and inwardly revealed, when no words 
were spoken. In this state we travelled in the 
silence of all flesh, in which times the Lord often 
renewed our strength in the inward man, so that 
we knew and experienced what the apostle ex- 
horted the primitive Christians unto, even Christ 
to dwell in us by faith. The renewings of the 
Holy Ghost increased, and were shed on us 
abundantly in our meeting, whereby some were 
so filled that they were concerned to declare and 
preach the things of the kingdom of God, and 
what he had done for their souls.” Of the num- 
ber thus commissioned by the only true Bishop 
of souls, Thomas Wilson was among the first, 
and it was not long after, that he was brought 
under great exercise of mind to visit the Lord’s 
people in America. Before they embarked, he 
and his compahion, James Dickinson, were 
favoured with a remarkable evidence from the 
Lord that they should be preserved on the ocean 
from the dangers of the war then existing be- 
tween France and England, and the mode of 
preservation was shown. “ That the French 
fleet should encompass them on both sides, and 
also behind, and come very near, but the Lord 
would send a great mist and darkness, in which 
they should sail away and see them no more.” 
They sailed on the 9th of the 5th month, 
1691, and soon after met the French fleet, 
“which” he says, “gave us chase, coming up 
under English colours within musket shot of us ; 
then the English putting up their own colours, 
the French began to fire at them; the first 
French ship that came up was very large, and 
it is said had 90 guns, nigh to which ship were 
eleven more, and seventy sail behind them, as 
some of our company said they counted. The 
first ship pursued us, and fired hard, a broadside 
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DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. 


Thomas Wilson, of Soulby, in the county of 
(Cumberland, was born, in 1654, of parents in 
the profession of the Church of England. “In 
his youth he had great hunger and thirst 
after righteousness in his heart, and for the 
true knowledge of the living God, and of his Son 
Jesus Christ ; in which time he went with great 
diligence to hear the priests, and did carefully 
mind what was spoken. The more he sought to 
hear, the more his inward hunger and thirst in- 
creased, so that he was sensible of great poverty 
of spirit; and in the time of singing psalms, a 
thoughtfulness came into his heart that men 
should be made holy before they could rightly 
sing to the praise and glory of God.” 

Led by the spirit of Divine grace, he attended 
an evening meeting of the people called Quakers, 
in which he heard a ministry that directed him 
toan inward waiting upon the Lord in faith, 
that power might be received over every unclean 
thought ; by which power the holy name of the 
Lord might be praised and magnified through 
the ability of his own free gift. “This,” he 
says, ““ I understood to be his holy word of 
grace, which the true apostles of our dear Lord 
and blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, preached, and 
turned the minds of the people to, and then I 
felt my soul much in love therewith ; and smitin 
ou my breast, said in my heart, this is what i 
greatly wanted ; that is, power against every vain 
thought and idle word, being things that troubled 
me. The Lord’s power arose in the meeting, 
and fell mightily upon me, to the breaking and 
tendering of my heart, and a glorious time it 
was, as the mighty day of the Lord; so that 
great fear and trembling seized me, insomuch 
that the table whereon I Teaned was shaken.” 
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at every time, and being come up within musket 
shot, the Lord was graciously pleased to hear 
our prayers, and sent a great mist and thick 
darkness, which interposed between us and them 
so that they could not see us, nor we them, any 
more. James Dickinson arose from his seat and 
took me by the hand, saying, ‘now I hone the 
Lord will deliver us,’ for he had seen all fulfilled 
which the Lord had shewed us before we left 
London. Two ships of our company, which 
escaped, came up with us, and we were glad to 
see them ; and the captain of our vessel, being a 
very kind man, called to those in the other two 
ships to come aboard his, and have a meeting 
with us, which they readily did; and a large 
and good meeting we had, giving glory to the 
Lord’s holy name for his great deliverance.” 

During the same voyage they were again 
chased by a man-of-war, and preparations were 
made by those on board for an engagement, “ but 
the captain, knowing it was a matter of con- 
science with us not to fight, was civil, and bade 
us go to the doctor if we pleased; at which the 
passengers were very angry, saying we deserved 
to be shot to death. We told them Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world, and therefore his 
servants cannot fight. But seeing the captain 
was so kind as to give us liberty of choosing our 
ha we would be on the quarter deck with 

im; which greatly confounded those who were 
so much against us, and gave us an opportunity 
to set the testimony of truth over them.” The 
pursuing vessel proved to be a friendly one, but 
the example of these devoted servants is worthy 
of note, showing that it was no fear of man, who 
ean kill the body, and after that has no more 
that he can do, that led our early Friends not to 
fight, but their eye being unto the Lord, they 
had a holy confidence in his preserving power, 
and depended not on any earthly defence or 
refuge. 
History has recorded that in the early days 
of Christianity, it was held to be a sufficient rea- 
son that a man should say, “Iam a Christian, 
and I cannot fight.”"* How sad is the reflection, 
that such a noble testimony was so long lost in 
the corruption of succeeding ages, and even now 
in its fulness, is so little known in professing 
Christendom, that we can scarcely revive it in 
any other language than, “I am a Quaker, and I 
cannot fight.” 

James Dickinson bears testimony of his friend, 

* Maximilian being brought before the tribunal in 
order to be enrolled as a soldier, Dion, the pro-consul, 
asked him his name; Maximilian, turning to him, re- 
plied, ‘Why would’st thou know my name? I am a 
Christian, and cannot fight.” Martin, of whom Sul- 
picius says so much, had been bred to the profession of 
arms, but, upon his conversion to Christianity, declined 
it. In the answer which he gave to Julian the apostate, 
for his conduct on this occasion, we find him making use 
only of these words, “I am a Christian, and therefore 


cannot fight."—Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism, 
vol, 3, pp. 46, 51. 
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that in his ministry “the power of ¢h 
was wonderfully with him, and made }j 
cloud full of rain, carried by the breath o¢ 
Almighty to water the ground.” “1 know 4), 
was not anything more delightful to my q,.. 
companion, than to be under the inflyens .; 
God’s holy spirit, wherewith he was often §j).. 
not only for his own good, but for the goog 
others; he having a dispensation of the Goe,) 
committed to him of God, which he preach. 
freely, and it was his care to keep it with 
charge. Though he had a large gift beyond 
many, yet he was glad of the least child y\, 
spoke from the motion of God’s spirit, he haying 
learned to cast down his crown at the feet of tj, 
Lamb, for whose exaltation he had given up y; 
spend and be spent.” 

On the 18th day of the 7th month, 1724 
Thomas Wilson was taken ill, and, for a eo». 
siderable time, endured much suffering. }jp 
was freely resigned to the will of God, yet de. 
sired of the Lord, if he had no further servi 
for him, to remove him out of his pain, which 
at times was very great. When he was a little 
easy he often spoke of the things of God, and 
was very much concerned that Friends should 
live agreeably to the doctrine of Christ, and tha: 
the good order established amongst us by ow 
faithful elders, might be kept up and maintained; 
and that all differences and disorders should be 
kept out of the church ; and said, “if Friends 
kept the ancient path, and observed the Lord's 
rules, they would be a blessed people.” 

He was asked if he would have anything to 
wet his mouth, to which he replied to this effect, 
“the Lord has taken away all my pain, and 
given me the bread of life, and the water of life, 
and quenched my thirst, which hath been great; 
the will of the Lord be done ;’” and fervently 
prayed to the Lord for his people, especially 
the youth, that he would be pleased to incline 
their hearts to follow him in the way of Truth. 
And soon after said, “if the youth of this meet- 
ing and nation incline their hearts to the Lord 
above all, he will make them a shining people; 
but if they do not, he will cast them off. The 
Lord’s goodness fills my heart, which gives we 
the evidence and assurance of my everlasting 
peace in his kingdom with my ancient Friends 
that are gone before me, with whom I had sweet 
comfort in the work of the Gospel.” 

Near his conclusion he often desired the Len 
would give him an easy passage, which WH 
granted, being also preserved sensible to the 
last, and so passed away without a sigh oF 
groan, as if he had been going to sleep. 
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What heart can despond, what heart can fa. 
to rejoice when it hears the animated declarati®, 
“ Be thou faithful unto death and I will g* 
thee a crown of life.” 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 547 
, consequence of the impulse which God was pleased 
to communicate, in a great degree, through the 
labour of this comparatively humble individual. 
Let us not, then, look upon the outward person 
or the outward situation. It is one of the attri- 
butes of God to deduce great results from small 
causes. Wherever there is faith in God, there is 
power,—whatever may be the situation of the 
person who exercises it. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
EXTRACT FROM UPHAM’S “(DIVINE UNION.” 








« Some years since, I was acquainted with an 
individual who has now gone to his rest and his 
reward. Ihave reference to the late William 

the mention of whose name will recal 
cherished recollections to many hearts. In early 


jife, he followed the sea ;—in the course of a few 

cars he became the commander of a merchant 
vessel, and acquired some amount of property. 
(jn quitting the sea, he purchased a farm in the 
inland town of Minot, in the State of Maine.— 
(n reading @ tract on peace, written by one of 
the former presidents of Bowdoin College, he was 
led to reflect upon the inconsistency of war with 
the Gospel. Having enjoyed favourable oppor- 
tunities of education before going to sea, and be- 
ing @ person of a strong mind, he conceived the 
idea of putting an end to war throughout the 
world, by means of a Congress of Nations, which 
should have power to establish an international 
code, and also a High Court of Nations. What 
a mighty project to be brought about by such 
limited agency ! 

A few years before his death, I visited his re- 
tired residence. He showed me the room in 
which he had written the numerous papers, and 
even volumes on the subject of war. Walking 
with him in one of his beautiful fields, he pointed 
to a small cluster of trees at a little distance, and 
said, ‘It was beneath those trees that I solemnly 
consecrated myself in prayer to this one work of 
impressing upon the minds of men the principles 
of peace.’ For many years he spent a large por- 
tion of his time in going from city to city, and 
from town to town, in almost all parts of the 
United States, introducing the subject of peace 
to associations of ministers, conversing with all 
classes of persons in relation to it, and lecturing 
wherever he could find an audience. I met with 
him often, and have been deeply affected with his 
simplicity and fixedness of purpose. He fully 
believed that God had inspired within him that 
central idea, around which the labours of his life 
turned. And those who knew him intimately, 
could hardly fail to be impressed with a similar 
conviction. He corresponded with distinguished 
individuals in Europe ;—he scattered his numer- 
ous tracts and other writings on this momentous 
subject in all parts of the world. For many 
years the important movements of the American 
Peace Society appeared to rest upon him far 
more than upon any other individual. He died; 
and although followed by others of a kindred 
spirit, he was the means, under God, of giving an 
impulse to the cause of peace, which is felt 
troughout the world. Society, penetrated by 
the great thought of universal pacification, seems 
to be brought to a pause. At Brussels, at Paris, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, at London, we see 
nations, as it were, assembled in great Congresses, 
aud consulting upon their position and duties, in 













I will close the remarks on the subject now 


before us by an extract from a speech delivered 
at the late Peace Congress, held at Frankfort- 
on-the- Maine. 
the Session, by a French writer and orator of 
great celebrity, M. Emile de Girardin; and was 
designed to encourage the friends of peace, by 
showing how very great results often follow from 
the combinations and continuous action of small 
causes. 


It was made near the close of 


‘In relation to the ultimate success of our 


efforts,’ said the orator, ‘my faith is strong. 
And may I be permitted, as an illustration of 
the source of my confidence, to make one per- 
sonal allusion ? 
the Peace Congress in Paris, I was greatly ex- 
hausted in body and mind, partly by ill health, 
and partly by the labour and fatigue I had en- 
dured in connection with that assembly. Under 


Last year, after the session of 


these circumstances I retired to a small sea port 
town in my native country of Wales, to enjoy a 
little rest and relaxation. I remember well one 
day, while oppressed with that despondency 
which is produced by ill health and re-action 
after great excitement, [ was gazing into the 
harbour, and saw a large vessel deeply imbedded 
in the mud, that had been left as a sediment by 
the retiring tide. What an enormous amount 
of mechanical force, thought I to myself, would 
be necessary to lift this huge ship from this 
spot, and carry it to yonder ocean! By what 
means can it be removed from its sunken bed ? 
While I was thus meditating, I beheld the first 
small wave of the returning tide, as it silently 
stole along, and gently laved the keel of the 
vessel. And is it possible, I thought, that an 
agent so feeble as this can ever succeed in mov- 
ing it from its place? But I continued to 
watch. I saw the waters increasing and swell- 
ing, until in about an hour I beheld the whole 
of that mighty mass, with its wood and iron and 
rigging, tossed like a feather on the top of the 
waves. And in the course of the evening, I saw 
it, with spreading canvass, going forth from the 
harbour, and borne onward grandly and gal- 
lantly towards its destination on the bosom of 
the ocean. 

Yes, I said to my own faithless and despond- 
ing heart, I will accept this as a symbol. The 
cause of permanent and universal peace lies thus 
stranded and sunk in the foul mud of prejudices, 
left behind by centuries of violence and blood. 
And how is it to be removed? Not by mechani- 
eal force of any kind, but by the power of an 
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enlightened public opinion ;—feeble at first as 
the rippling wavelet I saw an hour ago, kissing 
the keel of that vessel. But the waters are 
rising. I hear already the deep, murmuring sound 
of their approach. And they will continue to 
rise and expand, and swell in bulk and volume, 
till the whole noble vessel shall be fairly lifted 
from its place. Yes, I do not despair to live, 
to see the time when it shall go forth with out- 
spread sails on the broad ocean, having flying 
at its mast-head,—not the union-jack of England, 
nor the American stars and stripes, nor the tri- 
colour of France, not even the symbol of the 
United Germanic Nation, which on every side is 
waving around and above us here,—but some- 
thing better and holier than any or all of these, 
—the broad banner of Universal Humanity, hav- 
ing inscribed upon it, as a motto, that sublime 
utterance of divine love,—- God hath made of one 


blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of 
the earth.’ ”’ 


a 
by a penny forarainy day. “Two littl. girls” 
says a kind patroness, “ gave two of their brother 
a suit of clothes, and others have given 9... 
petticoats, &c., to their mothers. Another ,,,. 
chased food for her sick father. I haye g j,.. 
savings’ bank, and they give me some of ¢),., 
earnings to lay by for them. One drew out j,,. 
little savings to buy a pair of shoes for her y,. 
ther; and they are constantly doing Similar 
things.” 

One little creature, who had been in the wor}. 
house, a poor starved wretch, is now a fine, wal), 
looking girl, whom the patroness of one of oy, 
schools has sent out as a children’s maid. 

A poor widow’s daughter, aged twelve, carps 
from two-and-sixpence to two-and-tenpence week. 
ly. The poor widow herself earns a shilling y 
knitting. Thus they are supported by their op 
hands, instead of being a burden to the public. 
thus they enjoy liberty, instead of being immurej 
in the workhouse; thus, self-supporting and jp. 
dependent, they contribute their quota to the 
health, wealth, and prosperity of the nation, jn. 
stead of being a tax on the industry of others, 
and a debilitating grievance to the whole con. 
munity. 

One of the most interesting illustrations of 
the good effected by our schools, by industrial 
education, is the benefit conferred on the parents 
of the children and their families. It is very 
encouraging to work for children, who work » 
faithfully and kindly for poor fathers and mo- 
thers, and poor starving little brothers and sis 
ters. 

It istruly a delightful fact, that there is scarce. 
ly one of our schools in which there are not 
children who, by their industry, are keeping 
whole families out of the workhouse, and that in 
most of the schools there are many. 

“A poor widow,” says one of our patronesses, 
“‘ supports herself and three children by knitting, 
and several other families have nothing but what 
their little girls earn by sewing. 1 can truly sy 
that our school has been the means of keeping 
three-fourths of our pupils out of the work- 
house.” 

“ T asked one girl,” a good lady writes, “ what 
she would do with her earnings : she said it would 





















WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN’S WORTH. 
(Continued from page 536.) 

One benefit conferred on the poor Connaught 
girl is teaching her to understand the value of 
sixpence. ‘There is more morality in that than 
you would suppose,” said a wise banker ; and so 
we have found. What declamation have we read 
and heard on Irish laziness! Whoever heard of 
people volunteering to work hard for nothing ? 
Where are the men who, for the love of hard 
work, bind themselves apprentices to the tread- 
mill? These poor Irish have nothing to do, no 

ay and no inducement for working. Ye are 
idle, ye are idle, each tyrant Pharaoh cries; no 
man has hired us, poor Paddy replies. We have 
made the experiment of fair wages for fair work, 
and we have established the fact that, an Irish- 
woman will give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wages ; nay, more, that an Irishwoman on small 
wages and scanty fare will work as well as any 
other woman. 

While our pupils were sewing—sewing with- 
out earning wages, it was hard work to make 
them work hard; but the moment that the first 
wages were earned, the moment the first sixpence 
was theirs—oh it was like a shock of electricity . 
to a dead frog; every muscle was active, every| pay part of the rent to the landlord. Others, in 
eye was bright, the whole school was like a full| thé spring, bought seed potatoes.” 
hive of bees ona hot summer day. The sweetest] ‘ Many girls,” another writes, “have been 
of earth’s sweets is the sweet of industry. It is| the chief support of their families for some time 
good and comely for one to eat and to drink, and | past ; but since the crops came in, some have be- 
to enjoy the good of all his labour, that he tak-| gun to lay up money to buy a pig, calf, &c. One, 
eth under the sun, all the days of his life, which | who was very poor, has some money gathered to 
God giveth him, for it is his portion. This is| wards a little calf.” ; 
the gift of God, that every man rejoice in his la-|_ One girl supports her mother, and a sister, al. 
bour, because God answereth him in the joy of| most blind; another, with but little help, sup- 
his heart. ports her mother and three little ones ; another 

One of the first sweets of industry which our | herself and a little brother. ; 
young workwoman tastes, is food for herself and| Anne and Catherine, in one family, and Judy 
those dearest to her, and the next is clothing; | in another, are the chief support of widowed mo 


and when pressing demands have ceased, she lays' thers, with younger children ; the latter having 
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‘fly supported her father during a long and 
pairy Pir ceer he often drawn her money in 
advance, which she honestly paid, till herself laid 
aside by sickness. 

Biddy and Sarah have done the same fora 
sickly father and mother, and many for orphan 
protbers and sisters. 

A family of nine have been supported for the 
last two years by two daughters. For one fort- 
night’s work these girls have received fourteen- 
and-sixpeuce. 

The father of a family in the same neighbour- 
hood died as was supposed rich, though deeply in 
debt ; and his whole property being sold, nothing 
but starvation or the workhouse was before his 
widow and large helpless family. Two of the 
daughters were received into our school, and were 
able soon to do what they have done steadily and 


_ kindly ever since—support the mother and all 


the family. 

More than forty of our pupils in one school 
are orphans, but many whose fathers are living, 
support the whole family by their work.—“ Last 
Saturday,” says its patroness, “a man who could 
get no work assured me that the whole family 
(five in number) were dependant on the wages 
of his two girls. _ I was glad to have seven shil- 
lings to give.” 

We would have obtained but limited support 
had we not aimed at the reformation of our pu- 
pils and their connexions, in habits and morals. 
This high aim we have ever kept in view ; of our 
success let the ladies who patronise our school 
speak ; they are best qualified. 

“There is indeed,” says one, “ great improve- 


_ ment in our pupils, they are all well conducted, 


clean and well dressed. There is a great change 
for the better on their families.”’ 

“There is,” says asecond, “an improvement 
in morals; there is no swearing or stealing, less 
lying, and they are more obliging and kind to 
each other.”” 

Let one other example out of many suffice. 
“My own children,” says a good lady, who does 
indeed treat’ her pupils as if they were her own 
children, “are quite remarkable for their man- 
ners, behaviour, aud elevated appearance—a 
change almost incredible has come over them, 
being now really enlightened, cleanly, orderly, 
and anxious to improve in every respect. They 
would have been lost but for the school. It has 
opened a new existence to them and brought them 
intoa new world.” 

Ingratitude, with every other crime, has been 
often charged against the Irish. I do not say 
that I was never disappointed either in Con- 
naught or in Ulster— 

“The heart that has slept in friendship secu 

Is happy, indeed, if rales never deceived.” oi 
Many a time I have; but instead of ingratitude 
being a prevailing sin of our poor Connaught 
girls, - are very grateful, and their parents 
are grateful too. 
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There is great and increasing anxiety to gain 
admission to our schools ; and ‘both parents and 

children maintain connexion with them, at what 

to them is a tremendous sacrifice. A single fact 

illustrates that sacrifice. A family sent three 

times for the priest to administer the last rites 

of the Church, but he refused till the children 

would promise to leave the Scriptural school. 

Most of our schools have been again and again 
all but emptied by the opposition of the priest— 
brought down, forexample, from 180 to seven, yet 
we had only to wait a little and they filled again. 
The interest which the parents take in our schools 
is evidenced by the pains they take to have their 
children neat and tidy. They often bless the 
day when the schools were opened, and they have 
been heard wishing that their boys were girls, 
to ensure them the advantages of the female 
schools. They are pleased that their children 
can read for them, and are greatly surprised at 
the beauty of their work. Whatever gratitude 
the parents may feel, and they express it strong- 
ly, it glows more warmly, and shines more bright- 
ly in their children. 

An old land-steward said, that, at the death of 
one of our patronesses, it was more than he was 
able to bear, to see the children of her school 
crowding round her door, weeping, and crying 
out, “‘ What will we do for our mother?” 

Improvement in worldly cireumstances is good, 
improvement in morals better, but the best of all 
is improvement in knowledge, in principle, and 
heart ; and the best of all reformations we seek by 
imbuing the minds of our pupils with the truth 
and the spirit of the Bible. 

Though our pupils were grossly prejudiced 
against the Bible, and, in some cases, pretended 
to be unable to read, and in others refused, yet 
now there is not only cordial reading of the Scrip- 
tures by all, but they commit to memory both 
portions of Scripture and hymns; and, by many 
in our schools, hymns are tastefully and pleasant- 
ly sung. 

Of two thousand pupils, twelve hundred read 
the Bible, many of whom never had any educa- 
tion except what they have received from us. 

‘They read the Bible,’’ saysa patroness, “ with 
every attention, and I often see them affected by 
what they read.” 

“When I read,” says a teacher, “ striking por- 
tions of Scripture, they seem affected, and are 
anxious to read for themselves.’’ ‘The school,” 
says a clergyman, “has attuned hundreds of 
hearts to sing the songs of Zion.” Our children 
delight to repeat at home the Scripture and 
hymns they have learned at school: they borrow 
bibles to read to their families, and little religious 
books, furnished by benevolent friends. 

In connexion with the greater number of our 
daily schools are Sabbath-schools, attended by 
large numbers. Attending a Sabbath-school is 
a much more decided act of freedom from Romish 
despotism than attending daily school. 
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I have known a girl, when sent a message to 
a Sabbath-school, refused to stand inside the door, | 
for fear of being infected by heresy, yet now 
hundreds of Roman Catholics, young and old, 
are the best instructed pupils of the Sabbath. | 
schools of the West, and the cases are becoming 
more numerous, where the greater proportion of 
the Romanist scholars, on the Sabbath, attend 
the public religious services of the day. 

‘A number of my pupils and their parents,” 
says one of our teachers, “have been refused 
confession, and some have been beaten by the 
priests, yet still they persevere in coming. One 
man was promised confession and communion if 
he would keep his children from the Sabbath- 
school, but he would not. At one time he was 
hostile to the school, and would not let his chil- 
dren attend : now, his little daughters read a por- 
tion of the Scriptures to him every evening. Sab- 
bath week we had forty-five in attendance; and, 
strange to say, the more opposition the more ap- 
plications for admission.” 


(To be continued.) 





WYLD’S GREAT GLOBE. 


As the importance of a knowledge of natural 
phenomena becomes more and more strongly 
impressed on the public mind, new facilities for 
acquiring that knowledge are opening up around 
us. Education twenty years since was a much 
heavier matter than it is now-a-days. Boys were 
taught by laborious processes the signs by which 
ideas are expressed,—but they were allowed to 
pick up ideas as they could. Under this system 
a few—favoured by circumstances or by peculiar 
mental organizatiou—-pushed themselves onward 
and learned to read the volume of nature; but 
to far the largest number it was indeed “a 
book sealed, a fountain shut up.” A gradual 
change has taken place; and it has come to be 
felt that the progress of the human race depends 
on a better knowledge of the natural facts which 
are around us, It is now understood that there 
is no perfect ministration to the requirements of 
advancing civilization without the aids of Natu- 
ral Philosophy :—using the term in its true, world- 
embracing sense. Science, long neglected, is 
taking its important place in the scheme of gene- 
ral education ; and all the appliances of popular 
institutions are brought to bear in diffusing a 
knowledge of those phenomena by which the 
beautiful results of creation are obtained, as far 
as these have been developed by inductive ex- 
periment and careful observation. 

Geography and the use of the globes, however, 
is a branch of knowledge which has long been 
admitted as an ornamental addition to a respect- 
able education,—and it was not thought a good 
sign to be ignorant of the place on the map on 
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not easy to instruct a child to read a map i 


comprehend the flat surface of a globe; ang 
very cursory examination, even among people of 
liberal education, will convincingly prove ths 
ordinary geography is very imperfectly under. 
stood, and that a wide ignorance of physica) on, 
graphy prevails. Regarding Mr. Wyld’s mnogu) 
of the earth as a great step towards a genera) . 
medy, we think it worth while, after an inspey 
tion of its materials and of the processes jn oxy. 
ration, to put our readers in possession of its 
characters ‘and its objects. , 
In looking on an ordinary globe a limited por. 
tion of the earth’s surface only comes under sy. 
vey at once. It has therefore occurred to \; 
Wyld to figure the earth’s surface on the inside. 
instead of the outside, of a sphere—to give, jy 
fact, an inverted globe,—enabling the observer 
to embrace at one view the physical features of 
the world which he inhabits. That surface which 
will be looked on as the inside coating of the 
sphere is actually that which exists on the ex. 
terior erust of the great globe itself. This yery 
allowable departure from the truth, without mis. 
leading any one, admits of our obtaining a knov. 
ledge of the distribution of land and water over 
the whole planet which could not be in any other 
way secured.—The great feature, in fact, of this 
globe as a medium of summary teaching is, that 
it presents (what nothing on a less scale could 
do,) the means of presenting the various great 
physical phenomena at once and in their relations, 
—which in all other educational documents 
have to be studied separately and in detail. 
The sphere on which the Earth is modelled— 
and which is now in process of erection, as our 
readers know, in the centre of Leicester Square 
—is 65 feet in diameter. Visitors will pass into 
the interior of this huge ball; and by means of 
a winding staircase or gallery will proceed round 
it, viewing every part of the model at a distance 
of four feet from the eye :—and these arrange 
ments are so contrived that they will not inter- 
fere with the general view of the entire surface. 
The scale is ten miles to one inch horozontal, and 
one mile to an inch vertical. This enables the 
constructor to exhibit all the details of hill and 
valley, lake and river, with facility, and to pr- 
duce an effective representation of the Earth :— 
which could not be done if the scales for height 
and for cistance were alike. 
In looking at this vast model, the observ’ 's 
at once struck with the distribution of land and 
water. He sees the great Oceans occupy? 
nearly 150,000,000 square miles,—while the 
Old and New Continents and all the islands ste 
estimated at but 60,000,000 square miles. The 
immense expanse of waters in the southern hem 
sphere is brought out in strong contrast with te 
wide-spread lands of the northern; and the great 











which China should be looked for, or Kamschatka | chains of mountains which are remarkable fe 
found. Small, however, was the real knowledge | tures of the Earth’s surface are shown to be 
imparted even in this branch of science. It is ranged in a circle around the ocean and the In- 
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ing would it be to show how the waters of the 
ocean warmed in the gulf of tropical Mexico, 
flow in obiedience to a physical law towards our 
own shores—and even pass to the north of our 
island,—giving a temperate climate and fertility 
to a northern region of Norway which the south- 
ern districts do not possess. Asa few dots on 
the blue of ocean would indicate all this, we see 
no reason why this information should not be 
afforded. The greatest southern limit in the 
northern hemisphere of the icebergs might be 
very instructively shown.—The glacicr system 
will of course find a place. 

In addition to this,—a few crimson silk cords 
carried round the model would express the iso- 
thermal lines—or lines of equal temperature— 
round the globe : and a few blue ones would tell 
the story of the earth’s magnetism, without in 
any way interfering with the geography of the 
model. At least, we hope Mr. Wyld will mark 
the two north and the south magnetic poles :— 
which we may now regard as being fairly deter- 
mined. 

We have already intimated that we regard this 
model as the commencement of a new era in geo- 
graphical instruction. This great globe is made 
up of some thousands of castings in plaster from 
the original models in clay. The first plaster 
cast which is, of course, in reverse, will be re- 
tained,—and from it any number of correct mo- 
dels may be had. Nothing could be more in- 
structive than such sections of the earth. Those 
raised maps, telling the tale of distance and 
elevation, would impart an amount of information 
in schools which could not be given by any other 
method.—In a few weeks the desert of Leicester 
Square will, in fact, be converted into a great 
geographical school.— Athenzum. 


dian sea. The water-shed—or river courses—of 
very country is laid down, and the great areas 
jained are exhibited. This is, of course, con- 
nected with the elevations and depressions of the 
land :—all whieh’ are displayed in relative truth- 
fulness, and with remarkable exactitude. By no 
other means than this, we repeat, could we at 
one view obtain a correct and lively knowledge 
on these points. A model in relicf speaks to the 
eye in a way which it is impossible for any map, 
or globe with a flat surface, to do. 

Beyond the points of Physical Geography 
which we have mentioned as being necessarily 
‘avolved in this idea, there are others of no less 
importance and interest to be embraced. The 
limits of perpetual snow will be shown. Mont 
Blanc, “the monarch of mountains,” with his 
«diadem of snow,”—the hoary peaks of the An- 
dean and the Himalayan range,—with the lower 
hills, which as they approach the Pole present 
their constantly snow-bearing tops,—will alike 
be faithfully represented. The great Forest 
ranges will be indicated,—and the Deserts, with 
their wastes of sand, exhibited. Many of the 
geological aspects of the globe will be displayed : 
not merely in the form of the surface—but in 
the colours of the rocks. In fact, as perfect a 
picture of the surface of our Earth as is possible 
will be presented at one view in this gigantic 
model. This will be no mere holiday show. Men 
may take their children to it to instruct them on 
the subject of that world on which they live; 
and the women of our day may here, if they 
choose, learn something more than they know of 
that surface of which Mrs. Somerville, in her 
‘ Physical Geography,’ has written so well. Had 
that lady, however, possessed the advantages of 
a model like this, she would have avoided some 
errors which are the natural consequence of not 
being able to embrace at one view “the great 
globe itself.” 

Numerous additions will occur to the students 
of natural philosophy by which Mr. Wyld’s globe 
might be made still more instructive. The nat- 
uralist will insist on the importance of showing 
the geographical distribution of plants and ani- 

; and the geologist will contend that it 
would be easy to express in colour many of the 
great facts of his science, and to tell the tale of 
those vast mutations with which he deals.—We 
believe these may eventually be shown without in 
any way interfering with the general plan ; and 
we would advise Mr. Wyld to bear these and 
other additions in mind. It is not improbable 
that he contemplates them, or some of them, 
as future chapters in this great geographical 
work. But in any case, there are certain grand 
physical facts which we desire to see expressed in 
the first instance. We venture to suggest them 
‘s Important,—and we believe them to be 
compatible with the main features of the 

esign. We would wish to see the great 
Sceanie currents laid down. Most interest- 





































GENTLE HINT. 


I was amused the last morning watch that I 
kept. We were stowing away the hammocks in 
the quarter deck nettings, when one of the boys 
came with his hammock on his shoulder, and as 
he passed, the first lieutenant perceived that he 
had a quid of tobacco in his cheek. 

“What have you got there, my good lad—a 
gum-bile? your cheek is much swelled.” 

‘No, sir,” replied the boy, “there’s nothing 
at all the matter.” 

““Q, there must be; it is a bad tooth, then— 
open your mouth and let me see.” 

Very reluctantly the boy opened his mouth, 
and discovered a large roll of tobacco leaf. 

“1 see, I see,” said the lieutenant, “ your 
mouth wants overhauling, and your teeth don 
ing ; I wish we had a dentist on board, but, as 
we have not, 1 will operate as well as I can. 
Send the armorer up here with his tongs.” 

When the armorer made his appearance, the 
boy was made to open his mouth while the chew 
of tobacco was extracted with this rough instru- 
ment. 
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‘¢ There now,” said the lieutenant, “I’m sure 
that you must feel better already, you never 
could have any appetite. Now, captain of the 
after-guard, bring a piece of old canvass and 
some sand here, and clean his teeth nicely.” 

The captain of the after-guard came forward, 
and, putting the boy’s head between his knees, 
scrubbed his teeth well with sand and canvass 
for two or three minutes. 

“There, that will do,” said the lieutenant. 
‘‘ Now, my little fellow, your mouth is nice and 
clean, and you'll enjoy your breakfast. It was 
impossible for you to have eaten anything with 
your mouth in such a nasty state. When it’s 
dirty again, come to me, and I’ll be your den- 
tist.”—Peter Simple. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 17, 1851. 





In more than one of our preceding volumes, ob- 
servations on the correct use of the plain language 
have been introduced. A communication on that 
subject, which was inserted in the eleventh num- 
ber of the first volume, was the means of eliciting 
an address from a correspondent, (whose name and 
residence have passed from the memory of the edi- 
tor,) some portions of which appeared in No. 46 
of volume 3, manifesting the exercise which the 
writer had passed through, in relation to this sub- 
ject; and the manner in which he was stumbled, 
by the practice of Friends, whom he justly esteemed. 
A letter recently received from a distant corres- 
pondent, serves to show that there are individuals, 
sometimes located in solitary situations, whose 
minds have been similarly exercised. 

The latter correspondent justly enquires whether 
those who use the plain language in the customary 
way, can admonish their younger friends, who may 
incline to adopt the usual phraseology of the world, 
to hold fast the form of sound words which they 
have heard of them. It whould be no easy task to 
show that the language of Friends, as now fre- 
quently, if not generally, used, is either sound or 
scriptural. If such as retain the distinction of 
numbers in the second person, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, would preserve their influence over such as 
incline to deviate in this particular, they certainly 
might attain their object more effectually by keep- 
ing to correct grammatical and scripture language, 
than by deviating from it. In more communica- 
tions than one, which the editor has received, we 
find a plain intimation that the writers had felt an 
apprehension of duty to adopt the plain language 
in its correct form, and yet have stumbled at the 
example of Friends who occupied the foremost 
ranks in society, and appeared to be performing 
their civil and religious duties in an exemplary 
manner. The youthful convert was ready to say ; 


ee 


if such Friends as those can use the customer 
term, (thee, both as nominative and objective, ) oom 
it must be right, and my apprehensions oy Ph 
subject must be a delusion. Though to this kind 
of reasoning, a conclusive answer is easily foun 
still it is worthy of serious reflection, on the I 
of those to whom the young and inexperienced 
look for example, whether they may not, by jp. 
dulging in the practice referred to, be the matans 
of casting a stumbling block in the way of 4, 
weak. At the same time it would be the part ¢ 
wisdom, for those who believe themselves caljeg t 
adopt the correct, though unfashionable use of t), 
pronouns, thou and thee, to reflect that it is yo; 
what they see others do, but what is impressed on 
their own minds as their individual duty, tha; 
ought to determine their course. The prophet de. 
clares, speaking in the name of the Most High, «| 
will bring the blind by a way that they knew not. 
I will lead them in paths that they have not known.” 
And there is no doubt that the faith and obedience 
of the youthful convert are often tried, in ways 
that appear singular; and even in ways in which 
others, equally sincere, have never been required 
to tread. No great progress in the path of religious 
duty, can ever be made by servilely treading in 
the steps of others. Yet the example of the truly 
pious is always to be duly regarded, but with the 
limitation that it is never to be followed at the ex. 
pense of individual duty, and conscientious con- 
viction. 


d. 


art 





The delegates from five Yearly Meetings on this 
continent, convened at Baltimore on the 5th inst. 
We understand that their proceedings were con- 
ducted in a very harmonious manner; and that a 
report to the Yearly Meetings which united in the 
appointment, was agreed upon, and will be pre- 
sented to those Meetings when they occur. 





It will no doubt be interesting to some of our 
readers, to be informed that our dear Friends Ben- 
jamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsey, being a short 
time in this city, and it being understood that they 
were ‘about to take what may probably be a final 
leave of this part of the field of their gospel la- 
bours, a large number of Friends assembled, on 
the evening of the 9th instant, at their lodgings on 
Filbert street. After some time was passed in 
general conversation, a solemn covering seemed to 
spread at once over the company, and silence 
almost simultaneously ensued in all parts of the 
room. This silence was at length broken, by the 
voice of supplication from one of the visitors; in 
the course of which a petition was presented to the 
throne of Grace, for the preservation of these am- 
bassadors of peace across the mighty deep, and 
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their safe return to those most near and dear to 
them; whom they had left for a season, to preach 
in this land the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
This petition, no doubt, was met by a cordial re- 
sponse from the Friends assembled. 

Both those Friends were afterwards acceptably 
and feelingly engaged in testimonies, which may 
be deemed their last legacy of gospel love to those 
who enjoyed the privilege of being present. And 
it may be justly acknowledged that the covering 
which overspread the company, both during the 
time of silence and of vocal communication, was 
not attributable to any power or holiness of our 
own, but to divine condescension, to be long and 
gratefully remembered. 


In our last number an article was introduced: 
from the London Friend, relative to free-labour 
produce, in which reference is made to the oft-re- 
peated argument, that consistency in this respect 
cannot be maintained ; for while we are pleading 
for free-labour cotton, rice, sugar, &c., we are pay- 
ing for those very articles in metal procured by 
the labour of slaves. 

To this it may be answered, that admitting the 
fact, it is not very clear that we ought never to be- 
gin a reformation, unless we can at once correct 
every thing wrong connected with the matter to be 
reformed. If the traffic in cotton, sugar, &c., is 
supported by a money basis, and that money is 
composed of metal extracted from the mines by the 
labour of slaves; so is the trade in slave-grown 
cotton and sugar. The stain of slavery therefore 
attaches equally to the medium of transfer in both 
cases; while the whole amount of slave-labour is 
nearly a thousand times as great in one case as in 
the other. The money employed is not consumed, 
and, in a stationary commerce requires no fresh 
supplies. But the cotton, sugar, and rice are, and 
are still calling for operatives. Besides, in the 
larger commercial transactions, it is well known 
that very little metallic coin is used. Ship loads 
of sugar or cotton may be sold and bought without 
rubbing one dollar against another. And-if the 
labour of slaves could be withdrawn from the cul- 
ture of cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, &c., slavery 
would soon be so nearly extinguished, that the 
mines, in all probability, would be worked by free- 
men. California, at this instant, is supplying, and 
more than supplying the demand for gold extracted 
from its native bed by the hands of freemen. Cop- 
per is also produced in abundance, much beyond 
the probable demand of the United States, on Lake 
Superior.* So that two of the metals used as coin, 
seem likely to reach us, untouched by servile toil. 





* See page 495 of this volume. 
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The annual meeting of the Free Produce Asso- 
ciation of Friends, was held in this city on the 22d 
ult, when the following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected ,— 

Secretary,—George W. Taylor; Treasurer,—M. 
C. Cope ; Managers,—Enoch Lewis, Abm. L. Pen- 
nock, John Farnum, Samuel Rhoads, Samuel Al- 
linson, jr., Dr. T. E. Beesley, Thomas Wistar, JE 
and Richard Richardson. 





Maratep, at Friends’ Meeting House, Stanford, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., on the 17th ultimo, Levr 
Arno.p to Amy Harent, both of Stanford Monthly 
Meeting. 





Diep, at Salem, Mass., on the 29th of 3rd month 
last, ANNA Marta, eldest daughter of Philip Chase. 
The close of her well-spent life was peaceful ,— 
trusting in the love and mercy of her Redeemer. 


——, At his residence in this city, on the 5th inst., 
Rosert SmitH, in the 8ist year of his age. Our 
deceased friend had long been a valued member of 
the Western District Monthly Meeting. Although 
his habits were retiring, he attracted his friends to 
him by the amenity of his disposition, and a culti- 
vated mind. Those who knew him intimately will 
recur with pleasure to his conversation, often ren- 
dered instructive by references to eminent members 
of our religious Society, with whom, in early life, 
he had been familiar, He was favoured to retain 
the faculties of his mind until the peaceful close of 
a life protracted beyond the period usually allotted 
to man. 

—, on the 16th of last month, at the residence 
of her father, near Canton, Washington County, 
Indiana, Saran Ann, daughter of Henry Wilson, 
aged about 17 years,—a member of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting. During several years affliction, 
in which she was confined to her bed thirteen 
months, she manifested great patience and resigna- 
tion, neither questioning the Lord’s goodness, nor 
repining at her lot. 

The Annual Meeting of The Institute for Colored 
Youth, wil! be held at the Committee Room, on 
Mulberry Street, on third day, the twenty-seventh 
instant, at 3 o'clock, P.M. M.C. Cops, Sect’y. 

5th month 12th, 1351. 





HANNAH MORE ON EARLY FEMALE TRAINING. 


Among the real improvements of modern 
times (and they are not few), it is to be feared 
that the growth of filial obedience cannot be in- 
cluded. Who can forbear observing and re- 
gretting, in a variety of instances, that not only 
sons but daughters have adopted something of 
that spirit of independence and disdain of control 
which characterizes the times? Is the author, 
then, inculcating the harsh doctrine of parental 
austerity ?—by no means. It drives the gentle 
spirit to artifice, and the rugged to despair. It 

nerates deceit and cunning, the most hopeless 
and hateful in the whole catalogue of female fail- 
ings. Severity will drive terrified children to 
seck, not for reformation, but impunity. A rea- 
diness to forgive them promotes frankness, and 
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pray for his murderers with his last breath '— 
these are things which, while they compel us t, 
ery out with the centurion, “Truly this was the 
Son of God,” should remind us also, that they 
are not only adorable, but imitable parts of };, 

character. These are perfections we are yo: 

barely to contemplate with holy awe and distay; 

admiration, as if they were restricted to th 

divine nature of our Redeemer, but we mys 

consider them as suited to the human natu 

also, which he condescended to participate ; jy 

contemplating, we must imitate, and, in oy; 

measure and degree, go and do likewise. 

There is a practice among teachers of bestoy. 
ing an undue proportion of pains on children of 
the best capacity. They should reflect that, in 
moderate talents, well applied and carefully cul. 
tivated, we are perhaps to look for the chief hap. 
piness and virtue of society. If superlative 
genius had been generally necessary, it would 
not have been so rare; for omnipotence could 
have made those talents common which we now 
consider extraordinary. Besides, while we are 
instructing children of moderate capacity, it is a 
comfort to reflect, that if no labour will raise 
them to a high degree in the scale of intellectual 
excellence, yet they may be led on to perfection 
in that road in which “ a wayfaring man, though 
simple, shall not err.” A girl who has docility 
will seldom be found to want understanding suf. 
ficient for all the purposes of a useful, a happy, 
and a pious life. 

It is one grand object to give the young pr- 
bationer just and sober views of the world she is 
about to enter. Instead of making her bosom 
bound at the near prospect of emancipation from 
her instructors; instead of teaching her young 
heart to dance with premature flutterings as the 
critical winter draws nigh, in which she is to 
come out ; endeavour to convince her that the 
world will not turn out to be that scene of un- 
varying delights which she has perhaps been led 
to expect, not only from the sanguine temper 
and warm spirits natural to youth, but from the 
value she has seen put on those showy accom- 
plishments which have been too probably fitting 
her for her exhibition in life. Teach her that 
this world is not a stage for superficial talents, 
but for the strict and sober exercise of fortitude, 
temperance, meekness, faith, diligence, and self- 
denial ; of her due performance of which Chns- 
tian graces, angels will be spectators, and God 
the judge. Teach her that human life is nots 
splendid romance, enriched with extraordinary 
occurrences, and diversified with wonderful inci- 
dents; lead her not to expect that it will abound 


we should above all things encourage them to be 
frank ; they have not more faults for being open 
—they only discover more. Discipline, how- 
ever, is not cruelty, and restraint is not severity. 
An early habitual restraint is peculiarly import- 
ant to the future character and happiness of 
women. They should, when very young, be in- 
ured to contradiction ; they should be accus- 
tomed to receive but little praise for their viva- 
city or their wit, though they should receive just 
commendation for their patience, their industry, 
their humility, and other qualities which have 
more worth than splendour. They should be led 
to distrust their own judgment; they should 
learn not to murmur at expostulation, but should 
be accustomed to expect and to endure opposi- 
tion. It is a lesson with which the world will 
not fail to furnish them, and they will not prac- 
tise it the worse for having learnt it the sooner. 
It is of the last importance to their happiness in 
life that they should early acquire a submissive 
temper and a forbearing spirit; they must even 
endure to be thought wrong sometimes when 
they cannot but feel they are right; and while 
they should be aspiring to do well, they must 
not always expect to obtain the praise of having 
done so. But, while a gentle demeanour is 
inculcated, let them not be instructed to practise 
gentleness on the low ground of its being decor- 
ous and pleasing, and calculated to attract hu- 
man favour, but let them be brought to cultivate 
it on the high principle of obedience to Christ— 
on the practical ground of labouring after con- 
formity to Him who did not say, Learn of me, 
for [ am great—or wise—or mighty; but “Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart,” and 
graciously promised that the reward should 
accompany the practice, by encouragingly add- 
ing—*‘ And ye shall find rest to your souls.” 

I would urge your calling in the example of 
the Redeemer in aid of his precepts. Endeavour 
to make your pupil feel that all the wonders ex- 
hibited in his life, do not so overwhelm the 
awakened heart with rapture, love, and astonish- 
ment, as the perpetual instances of his humility 
and meekness. Stupendous miracles, exercises 
of infinite power prompted by infinite mercy, are 
actions we should naturally expect to grow out 
of the divine perfections ; but silence under cruel 
mockings, patience under reproach, gentleness of 
demeanour under unparalleled injuries ;—these 
are perfections of which unassisted nature not 
only has no conception in a divine being, but at 
which it would revolt, had not the reality been 
exemplified by our perfect pattern. Healing the 
sick, feeding the multitude, restoring the blind, 1 abot 
raising the dead, are deeds of which we could ! with scenes which will call shining qualities into 
form some adequate idea, as necessarily flowing | perpetual action, and for which, if she acqutt 
from Almighty goodness ; but to wash his dis- | herself well, she will be rewarded with propor- 
ciples’ feet, to preach the Gospel to the poor, to | tionate and certain commendation. But apprize 
renounce not only ease, (for that heroes have |her that human life is a true history, many 
done on human motives,) but to renounce praise, | pages of which will be dull, obscure, and unin- 
to forgive his persecutors, to love his enemies, to ! teresting, some, perhaps, tragical ; but whatever 
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incidents and pleasing scenes may be inter-) action and motion of the shuttle; there is no 
spersed in the progress of the piece, yet finally, | stopping its motion to make a return stroke, con- 
« One event happeneth to all;’”’ to all there is | sequently no jarring, and less liability to get out 
one awful and infallible catastrophe ; apprize | of order; and for this reason its speed can be 
her that the estimation which mankind forms of | greatly increased. No less than 60,000 caps 
merit is not always just, nor its praise exactly | were made in this factory in six months. We 
proportioned to desert; that the world weighs | saw fine coats, every stitch, except the button 
actions in far different scales “from the balance | holes, put in by this machine, and the work 
of the Sanctuary,” and estimates worth by a far | could not be surpassed. The sewing is stronger 
different standard from that of the Gospel. Ap-| than by hand, and wholesale goods made by this 
prize her that while her best intentions may be | machine are better, and command a higher price 
sometimes calumniated, and her best actions) than the hand-made clothes. The stitching is 
misrepresented, she will be Jiable to receive com- | beautiful, and is alike on both sides of the cloth. 
mendation on occasions wherein her conscience | In this factory there is a machine for turning 
wiil tell her she has not deserved it. Do not, | the bags from the inside out, as the inside is 
however, give her a discouraging picture of the | stiched outside. It is a simple and good con- 
world, but rather seek to give her a just and | trivance, consisting of a tube like a stove-pipe, 
sober view of the part she will have to act in it, | over which a girl draws a stitched bag, inside 
and humble the impetuosity of hope, and cool | out, when a reciprocating leg comes down, 
the ardour of expectation by explaining to her | strikes the bottom of the bag into the tube, thus 
that this part will probably consist in a succes- | folding the inside into the inside. The clothes 
sion of petty trials, and a round of quiet duties, | are pressed by men, and here this heavy hand 
which however well performed, though they will | labour is relieved by a pressing machine, which 
make but little or no figure in the book of fame, | consists of a simple lever operated by the foot of 
will prove of vast importance to her in that day | the presser acting upon a stirrup, which brings 
when another book is opened, and the judgment | down the lever to act effectually upon the seams 
is set, and every one will be judged according to | of the clothes. Mr. Lerow has been in Europe, 
a done in the body. : __ | and secured patents in England, Scotland, France, 
Say not that these just and sober views will | and Belgium, and, from what we have seen, it 
cruelly wither her young hopes and deaden the | js our opinion that the time is not far distant 
innocent satisfactions of this life; it is not true. | when all sewing, excepting artistic ornamental 
There is happily an active spring in the mind of | work, will be done by machinery. At present 
youth, which bounds with fresh vigour from | there is another factory in Eleventh street, in this 
temporary depression. city, where there are 50 of the above machines 
It is not meant that you should darken her | running, and there is a factory in Boston, run- 
ree so much as that you should enlighten | ping 100 machines: such are the triumphs of 
a Pag. to contemplate it. And) inventive skill and labour. The profits of running 
ough her feelings, taste, and passions will be | these machines, we have learned, are enormous, 





all against you, if you set before her a faithful 
delineation of life, yet it will be something to 
get her judgment on your side. It is no unkind 
office to assist the short view of youth with the 
aids of long-sighted experience, to enable them 
to discover spots in the brightness of that life 
which dazzles them in prospect, though it is 
probable they will, after all, choose to believe 
their own eyes, rather than the offered glass. 





LEROW & BLODGETT’s SEWING MACHINE. 


‘ Last week we visited the tailoring factory, No. 
33 Gold street, New York, and were walk sur- 
prised to find thirty of the above machines run- 
hing on clothing, and tweuty sewing up bags. 
These machines are attended by girls, and have 

en in active operation for a year. They are 
driven by steam power, and so rapid is their 
operation, that the thirty machines turn out 300 
pairs of pantaloons in one day, and they could, 
if driven, have turned out 600 pairs. The supe- 


and no wonder, when one girl, by such a small 
machine, will sew six overcoats in one day, and 
a very expert hand 20 pairs of pantaloons.— Sct- 
entific American. 





CHRISTIAN PROFESSOR. 
“Destroy not him with thy meat for whom Christ 
died.”— Romans xiv. 15. 

The following case, the particulars of which 
may be relied on, has just reached us. It adds 
another to the many instances in which indivi- 
duals have been ruined by the example of those 
standing high as religious professors, and for gen- 
eral excellence of character. That such persons, 
whose example is sure to be followed, should con- 
tinue to give it in favour of the drinking usages 
of society, after the light which has been thrown 
on this subject by the instrumentality of the 
temperance society during the last fifteen years, 
is most astounding, and will, we doubt not, be 
as great an enigma to future generations, as the 
conduct of Christian professors in by-gone times 


riority of the rotary machine over the recipro- | in following the slave trade, and defending their 
cating one, consists in thecontinued and uniform ! conduct by the Bible, is to us of the present day. 
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FRIENDS 

‘Ata small town in Wiltshire the facts as 
stated below have taken place. It is presumed 
they will be found sufficient to convince all 
real Christians who may read them, of the truth 
of the Apostolic assertion—“ lt is good neither 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, 
or is made weak.” 





J. B., a labourer, became a member of the 
temperance society soon after its formation in 
this place. Before he signed the pledge he was 
a man of intemperate habits. After having done 
so, his appearance improved, and it was believed 
that he duly appreciated the step he had taken. 
Having abstained for some time, he commenced 
attending an adult Sunday-school, and afterwards, 
to the gratification of the friends of the temper- 
ance cause, became a regular attendant of a place 
of worship where the gospel is proclaimed. Af- 
ter some time, he professed to be awakened toa 
sense of his situation as a sinner, and of his need 
of an Almighty Saviour. That his convictions 
were regarded as being the effects of the opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit, must be inferred from 
the fact, that after due deliberation by the mem- 
bers of the church, he was baptized, and admitted 
to the privileges of membership. Brought into 
close contact, as he then was, with Christian pro- 
fessors,—seeing as he did that his minister and 
most of the members of the church continued 
the use of intoxicating drinks,—as well as hear- 
ing, as no doubt he often did, that the Christian 
religion possesses a power und efficacy sufficient 
to enable its followers to use everything properly 
without abusing it, he most unwisely had his 
name taken from the pledge-book, and commenced 
again using those liquors from which he had 
abstained for more than seven years. This be- 
ing the case, it was proved, in a very short time, 
that he had exceeded the bounds of moderation ; 
and the consequence has been, that the respect- 
ed minister and members of the church, whose 
example encouraged him to commence using these 
drinks again, have had the painful duty forced 
upon them of suspending him from the privileges 
of membership. A few weeks since, the writer 
of this statement saw the same individual brought 
before the sitting magistrates, on a charge of 
ing mixed up with several othersin a drunken 
affray which took place after midnight, and 
the whole of the parties concerned were fined 5s. 
6d. each. On being reminded of the sorrow he 
had occasioned to those Christian friends with 
whom he had been united in church-fellowship, 
and having the necessity of his again abstaining 
a upon him, he admitted that it was the 

est thing he could do; but sheltered himself 
under the practice of the minister, and remark- 
ed with emphasis—“ Mr. drinks.” 


We cannot more appropriately conclude our 
notice of the above affecting case, than by urging 
on the serious consideration of our readers the 
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following appropriate remarks of Albert Barnes 
the great commentator :— 
“The use of wine, by professed Christians 

and by ministers of the gospel, is highly injuri. 
ous by example, and is that to which men ep, 
stantly appeal to keep themselves in countenanrr - 
that in fact, the principal danger among tho 
young men of our cities and towns, and especial. 
ly among those who claim to be of the highor 
class, is from the use of what is called wine—ayq 
that as a consequence of this use, sustained 4g 
they are, to some extent, by the example of pro. 
fessing Christians, multitudes of them are on the 
way to the grave of the drunkard. Under cir. 
cumstances like these, and with admitted facts 
like these, is it well, is it expedient, for the 
friends of religion to advocate its use, or to patron- 
ise it, by their example? Let them have their 
own views about the reasons for abstaining— 
whether from expediency, or from the conviction 
of right and of conscience—yet, in the thing it. 
self, may there not be, and should there not be, 
harmony of action? And are not those who love 
the Saviour bound to set their faces against any 
form of an evil, which, in days that are past, has 
robbed the church of many, who might have liv. 
ed to bless it by their talents and piety—which 
every year has consigned its tens of thousands to 
the grave—which has filled our prisons and 
alms-houses with convicts and paupers, and 
which, more than anything else, has spread po- 
verty, and woe, and mourning over the land? 
What shoulda Christian have to do with customs 
which, by any possibility, can lead to such re- 
sults ?” Bristol Temperance Herald. 


’ 





WHAT IS SECTARIANISM ? 


What is sectarianism? Is it not the profes- 
sion of something besides the essential truth of 
Christianity which distinguishes one set of Chnis- 
tians from another? Amidst the immense di- 
versity of minds, of education, and of attain- 
ments, it is scarcely to be expected that men will 
think alike on non-essentials; but if there be a 
union in the essential truth, why should there 
be acrimonious contention and angry separation 
respecting that something which is not essential ? 
Will any of the various churches into which the 
visible church of Christ is divided assert, that it 
embraces the whole of the truth of Christianity, 
without human additions, without adulterations, 
and without mutulations—the whole truth of the 
gospel in its purity, as derived from God, and 
destined ultimately to prevail in the world? We 
think not. There is a danger, then, in resting 
in a sectarian feeling,—a feeling which binds the 
mind to an established set of opinions, and ex- 
cludes the idea of progress and development. 
Our Lord compared the kingdom which He was 
about to establish in the world,—the gospel 
which was about to be preached to the world,—to4 
seed the least of all seeds, but growing to the great- 
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est of herbs. The prophet Daniel had the future 
power of the gospel of Christ revealed to him as 
alittle stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, which smote all the powers of the king- 
doms of the world, and grew into a great moun- 
tain, filling the whole earth. These ideas are 
recisely similar ; they point out the great truth, 
that the gospel is to be developed in the earth 
from the very least unto the greatest—from hav- 
ing dominion in the hearts of a few, to having 
dominion in the whole world. 
Now, the gospel here indicated, is the pure 
pel of Jesus Christ, unchanged, unadulterated, 
uomutilated by human traditions and contrivings. 
These things are adventitious, and really hinder 
the spreading and prevalence of the gospel. Be- 
cause a man thinks there is something of man’s 
contriving to accompany the word preached, 
there are the peculiarities of the sect to which 
he belongs to be contended for, as well as the 
truth of the gospel—time, strength, vigour are 
wasted, and the world comes to mistake human 
traditions for the gospel, and in turning aside 
from the dogmas of men, to turn aside from the gos- 
pel of Christ also, under whose sacred name these 
dogmas have been attempted to be forced upon 
the mind. Is it Christianity which sceptics at- 
tack ?—It is impregnable. The truth grows 
strong by opposition ; itis brighter when brought 
to the light ; more and more glorious, the more 
itisexamined! Is it the Church of Christ 
which worldlings oppose and would overthrow ? 
It cannot be shaken. Neither the gates of hell, 
nor the malice of evil men used as its instrument, 
can prevail against it. ‘The institutions, which 
men have raised on the basis of Christianity, may 
be shaken ; they may be seen to totter before the 
attacks of men of the world, and crumble into 
dust during political commotions; but the basis 
itself, “ the foundation, standeth sure.’’? Churches 
of men’s appointing and establishing, may be in 
danger amid the changes of times and of sea- 
sons, in common with all other human works: 
but the Church of Christ shall live through all 
changes, and shall at length prove by its te- 
hacity of life, that it sprang from God, and has 
received his unfailing support. When we see 
men afraid of opposition, afraid of examination, 
shunning the light, we may feel certain > either 
that their minds have not yet become fully as- 
sured of the unchangeable permanency of the 
truth and of its divine origin, nor learnt to rest 
on the faithfulness of Him who has promised to 
be with his people unto the end; or that they 
have something beside the truth which they 
wish to uphold. The truth of the Gospel will 
spread in the world by its own native power; it 
asks not, and refuses to use, the sword of worldly 
princes for its support or defence ; it scorns and 
abhors the faggot and the fire, to be employed to 
bring about the conviction of its value and in- 
finite blessedness. Its weapons are of far dif- 
ferent material. The employment of the arm of 
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flesh to persecute or to uphold, is a proof of 
apostacy from the spirit of Christ! It is a prac- 
tical denial of Christianity! Let professing 
Christians look to it. It is the truth of God 
they are to seek after ; the will of God they are 
to enquire for ; for it is that alone that can bring 
peace on earth and good-will among men; and 
whenever it prevails, peace and good-will cannot 
but prevail with it.— London Friend. 





Concluding Remarks of John Candler and 
G. W. Alexander, on the British West Indies 
in 1850. 

Slavery was abolished in the colonies of the 
West Indies because the most intelligent and re- 
ligious portion of the people of Great Britain 
justly considered it to be inconsistent with the just 
and benign precepts of Christianity. They knew 
also, from long experience, that it was equally 
opposed to the physical, moral, and religious 
well-being of those who were submitted to its 
rule; while it exercised a most baneful influ- 
ence, in all respects, on the administrators of the 
system. 

The results of the great act by which 750,000 
slaves were delivered from bondage, must be 
deeply interesting to every philanthropist and 
Christian. By the Christian this righteous pro- 
ceeding could never be regarded as doubtful in 
its benefits. Those benefits, however, were 
likely to be, and are proved to have been, greatly 
modified by the circumstances that surrounded the 
new race of freemen. Liberty alone could not 
reasonably be expected at once to develope all 
the energies, capabilities, and virtues of men, 
plunged by their former condition in ignorance 
and habits of moral degradation. We shall see, 
by a general review of the condition of the eman- 
cipated peasantry, how far it has been the means 
of improving their circumstances, and raising 
their character, during the brief period in which 
they have enjoyed their rightful privileges. 

‘he apprenticeship, or semi-slavery, was only 
abolished in 1838—about eleven years before 
the period of our visit. Until freedom was fi- 
nally conferred, there had been, in nearly all the 
colonies, an excess of deaths over births. The 
decrease of human life, in a period of twelve 
years, terminating shortly before the passing of 
the Abolition Act, had amounted to 52,000, out 
of a population of 800,000. This fact sufficiently 
establishes the deplorable physical condition of 
the slaves; and the records of punishment, in- 
cluding the five years of apprenticeship, afford 
additional evidence, if more were needed, of the 
cruel and intolerable hardships of slavery. With 
a knowledge of these circumstances, and of others 
attached to the system, we cannot doubt, and 
we think no intelligent person can doubt, that 
the slaves of our colonies were, in a very large 
number of instances, poorly fed, badly lodged, 
and worked greatly beyond their strength. The 
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moral and religious condition of the slaves was 
scarcely less deplorable, trained as they were, 
by those who were placed over them, for the 
most part, in licentiousness, and a disregard to 
every thing sacred. 

At present we find the free labourers of the 
British West Indies in a state of comfort that 
might compare favourably with the working 
classes of our own country. Judging from the 
great number of young people, whom we saw in 
almost every part of our travels, and from the 
easy circumstances of the peasantry in general, 
we may safely conclude that there is no longer a 
decrease of population in our colonies, and that, 
in some of them, the increase must be consider- 
able. The people do not everywhere inhabit 
houses sufficiently good or commodious, but a 
large proportion of the dwellings they occupy 
are taeirown; and there are few, indeed, that 
are not much superior to the wretched slave- 
cabins of former days. They have the port of 
free men, and contrast, in this respect, very fa- 
vourably with the serfs of the Danish colonies. 

That the emancipated slaves are not the in- 
doleut beings that ignorant, prejudiced, or inter- 
ested persons are wont to affirm, is proved by 
the large amount of produce they raise for ex- 
portation, in addit'on to that which they culti- 
vate for their own use. We have seen that the 
exports of sugar, in producing which the Creole 
population is assisted by a comparatively small 
number of foreign immigrants, are nearly or 
quite three-fourths as large as they were during 
the period of slavery, although men, women 
and children can no longer be forced to the field 
with little regard to their ability, and compelled 
to work by day, and often by night, in the sta- 
ple manufacture. It is also no small proof of in- 
dustry, that the peasantry have been able to buy 
tens of thousands of frecholds, and that they 
have placed upon them nearly an equal number 
of tenements. The labour necessarily abstracted 
from the cane fields in building these, as well as 
the very extended cultivation of provisions, may 
satisfactorily account for a portion of that which 
has been withdrawn from the production of 
sugar. 

We think it creditable, also to the industry 
and intelligence of the emancipated labourers, 
that they have been found willing to work at a 
very low rate of wages, when this was rendered 
needful by a competition with slave labour on 
the fruitful soil of Cuba. Thus, too, has it been 
shown, that there is in freedom a capability of 
adaptation to circumstances, which its enemies 
would have regarded as impossible. Who would 
have dared to predict, a few years ago, that men, 
who were then slaves in the West Indies, would 
work industriously, as free men, in some colonies 
for six-pence, in others for eig)t-pence, and in 
others for a shilling a day—a rate of wages little, 
if at all, exceeding the average cost of slave 
labour in the same regions ! 





REVIEW. 


The fact on which we have just dwelt, Proves 
that it is not in the change from slayery to free 
dom, or in the idleness of the emancipated on 
santry, that we must look for that Sienaas . 
exportable produce which has, within the Ja 
few years, taken place in Jamaica and Britis) 
Guiana, and in some other colonies of minor im. 
portance. It has, we think, been shown, that 
in Jamaica especially, the decrease is jp y, 
small degree owing to a succession of unfayoy,. 
able seasons, whilst in that island, as well as jp 
(ruiana, and probably in other depressed ely. 
nies, the mismanagement of those who have the 
charge of estates, errors in legislation, and Op 
pressive taxation, have largely contributed t 
the same result.—A. §. Reporter. | 





SINGULAR CONVINCEMENT. 


Many instances have existed of individuals 
who date their attention being first turned to the 
plain and simple truths of the Gospel, as set 
forth in the New Testament from their having 
read Barclay’s Apology. The following is a re. 
markable instance : 

A medical gentleman and his wife, who resi. 
ded, some years ago, in one of the midland coun. 
ties, whilst knowing but little, perhaps nothing 
of the principles of Friends, went together one 
evening to see a company of comedians perform 
in the town where they resided. It so happened, 
that on the night in question, the play to be 
acted was “The Quaker,” a comedy, in which 
the language, dress, and peculiarities of Friends 
are broadly caricatured by the hero of the piece, 
‘to make sport’ for the audience! The couple 
alluded to, it is said, were much amused with 
their evening’s amusement, but his mind was 
forcibly arrested by one of the performers com- 
ing forward, after the play had concluded, an! 
announcing, if any of the audience wished to 
know more of this remarkable people and their 
principles, they might read Barclay’s Apology. 

The gentleman, who had never seen, or per- 
haps heard of the book before, felt a strong de- 
sire, which continued for some time afterwards to 
inerease, to become acquainted with the contents 
of a book which had been so singularly recom- 
mended to his notice. The result of this feeling was, 
that-he at length (secretly) obtained a copy of it, 
and sat down in his study, whenever a private 
opportunity occurred, to give it an attentive peru- 
sal. The further he read, the more he felt the 
force and beauty of Barclay’s exposition of 7h 
True Christian Divinity, as held forth and 
preached by the people called (Quakers. 

His wife, who had discovered her husband's 
frequent attention to a particular book, was 10- 
duced, in the interval of his absence, to look into 
it, and she likewise became struck with the im- 
portance of the doctrines therein set forth. After 
a time a mutual explanation took place between 


the husband and the wife, and they were col 
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- ad to acknowledge to each other that Bar- 
ha for the Truth, as professed by 
le called Quakers, was indeed a volume 
of Christian divinity which they could not gainsay. 

Having had their attention thus singularly 
turned to the views of Friends, they continued to 
search and seek for themselves, and finding that 
these things were even 80, agreeable to Scripture 
and to the convictions of their own minds, they 
became entirely convinced ; and although atsome 
serifice of rank and consequence in their own 
neighbourhood, they openly made a profession of 
the Truth, and were united in membership to the 
Society, and lived and died in unity with Friends. 
—British Friend. 





If we look abroad into the world we shall find 
men of nearly every grade of intellect, and from 
almost all ranks in life, who have been use- 
ful and respectable memhers of society. May we 
not hence infer that there are very few, if any, who 
may not, by embracing the means afforded, occupy 
respectable stations in the community; and secure 
to themselves a well-grounded hope of receiving 
thesentence of well done good and faithful servant. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE NEGLECTED CALL. 


When the fields were white with harvest, and the labour- 
ers were few, 

Heard I thus a voice within me, “here is work for thee 
to do; 

Come thou up and help the reapers; I will show thee 
now the way , 

Come and help them bear the burden and the toiling of 
the day ;”’ 

“For a more convenient season,” thus I answered, “ will 
I wait,” 

And the voice reproving murmured, “ hasten, ere it be too 
late.” 


Yet I heeded not the utterance—listening to lo! here—lo! 


there, — 

I lost sight of all the reapers in whose work I would not 
share ; 

Followed after strange devices—bowed my heart to gods 
of stone, 

Till like Ephraim joined to idols, God well nigh left me 
alone ; 

But the angel of His patience followed on my erring 
track, 

Setting here and there a landmark, where withal to guide 
me back. 

Onward yet I went, and onward, till there met me on the 
way, 

A poor prodigal returning, who. like me, had gone 
astray, 

And his faith was strong and earnest, that a father's 
house would be 


Safest shelter from temptation, for such sinful ones as he ; 

“Read the lesson,” said the angel, “take the warning 
and repent,” 

But the wily Tempter queried, “ere thy substance be 
unspent ? 


“Hast thou need to toil and labour? art thou fitted for 
the work ? 

Many a hidden stone to bruise thee, in the harvest field 
doth lurk ; 
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There are others called beside thee—and perchance the 


voice may be, 


But thy own delusive fancy, which thou hearest calling 


thee— 


There is time enough before thee, all thy footsteps to 


retrace ;”’ 


Then I yielded to the Tempter—and the angel veiled his 


face. 


Pleasure beckoned in the distance, and her siren song 


was sweet, — 


“Through a thornless path of flowers, gently I will 


guide thy feet ; 


Youth is as a rapid river, gliding noiselessly away, 
Earth is but a pleasant garden ; cull its roses whilst thou 


may »— 


Press the juice from purple clusters, fil life’s chalice 


with the wine, 


Taste the fairest fruits which tempt thee, all its richest 


gifts are thine.”’ 


Ah! the path was smooth and easy—but a snare was set 


therein, 


And the feet were oft entangled in the fearful mesh of 


sin, 


And the canker worm was hidden in the rose leaf folded 


u 


P» 
And the sparkling wine of pleasure was a fatal Circean 


cup ; 
All its fruits were Dead sea apples, tempting only to the 


sight, 


Fair, yet filled with dust and ashes—beautiful, but 


touched with blight. 


“Oh! my Father,” cried I inly, “Thou hast striven—] 


have willed, 


Now the mission of the angel ef Thy patience isf ulfilled ; 
I have tasted earthly pleasures, yet my soul is craving 


food 


Let the summons Thou hast given to Thy harvest be 


renewed ; 


I am ready now to labour—wilt thou call me once again ? 
I will join thy willing reapers as they garner up the grain.” 


But the still small voice within me, earnest in its truth 


and deep, 


Answered my awakened conscience, “As thou sowest 


thou shalt reap; 


God is just, and retribution follows each neglected call ; 
Thou hadst thy appointed duty taught thee by the Lord 


of all, 


Thou wert chosen—but another filled the place assigned 


thee, 


Henceforth in my field of labour thou mayst but a gleaner 
be. 


“But a work is still before thee—see thou linger not 


again, 


Separate the chaff thou gleanest, beat it from among the 


grain, 

Follow after these my reapers, let thine eyes be on the 
field, 

Gather up the precious handfuls their abundant wheat 
sheaves yield ; 

Go not hence to glean, but tarry from the morning until 





night, 
Be thou faithful, thou mayest yet find favour in thy 
Master's sight. H, L, 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Catirornta.—The mail steamship Georgia arri- 
ved at New York on the 6th instant, bringing 300 
ssengers, and $1,500,000 in gold dust on freight, 
he mails from San Francisco are of the same date 
as those received by the Alabama at New Orleans. 
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The Indian Commissioners have concluded a 
treaty with the tribes of Indians on the Tuolumne. 
By the terms of the treaty, a location is to be se- 
lected on the upper portion of the Merced river, in 
as eligible a district as possible, susceptible of cul- 
tivation, and as near the range of foot hills as prac- 
ticable. About 160 acres of land will be allowed 
to each family. They are to be furnished with 
cattle, horses, and mules, agricultural implements 
and seeds, with a blacksmith, farmer, and other 
persons to instruct them in husbandry, etc. Schools 
are also to be provided. They pledge themselves 
to till the land and maintain perpetual peace with 
the whites on these conditions, holding themselves 
amenable to the laws, and having the privilege of 
obtaining redress in the courts of justice for injuries 
inflicted by the whites. Some tribes have refused 
to treat. 


In the District Court, Judge Robinson has deci- 
ded in favour of Captain Sutter’s title to the land 
in and about Sacramento, and against the claim 
of the squatters. The loss by the fire, at Nevada 
city, is found to be much less than it was at first 
reported. It is now said that the loss will not ex- 
ceed $400,000. 


A case is reported from San Francisco, California, 
which furnishes ar. indication of the sentiments of 
the people there, on the question of Negro slavery. 
It appears that an inhabitant of Missouri, of the 
name of Calloway, took with him to San Francisco, 
aslave named Frank ; and that being about to re- 
turn to Missouri, he attempted to take the slave on 
board a vessel in which he was preparing to em- 
bark. Frank, however, preferred remaining as a 
freeman in California, to returning into slavery ; he 
therefore refused to go. Violence was threatened, 
and a conflict was prevented by the interference of 
the police, by whom the sable youth was taken into 
custody. 

On the 30th of 3d month, the alleged slave was 
taken before Judge Morrison, who, on the subse- 
quent day, gave the following as the points decid- 
ed :—list. That the master failed to prove owner- 
ship. 2d. ‘That he failed to prove that the boy es- 
caped from his service. 3d. He showed that he 
brought the boy here himself, and therefore he was 
ipso facto free, and at full liberty to go where he 

leased. He also stated to Calloway that he was 
fully liable under the statute of kidnapping, and if 
he did not proceed against him, it was an act of 
clemency. 

‘The court-room was crowded, and great satisfac- 
tion was felt at the decision. which was not easil 
repressed by the officers. Frank went off in tr- 
umph. 

The clipper ship Surprise had arrived from New 
York in ninety-six days and fifteen hours; the 
shortest run on record. 


Cusa.—The greatest excitement prevailed at 
Havara in relation to the rumoured invasion of the 
island. A number of persons had been imprisoned 
and many of the citizens were preparing to leave. 
The Captain General was taking every precaution 
against the invaders. Lookouts were stationed all 
along the coast, and vessels of war were constantly 
cruising between Cape Antonio and Havana. 


It is stated that several books have been seized 
and put into the possession of the authorities of 
New York city, which are expected to cast consid- 
erable light on the plan and arrangements of this 


REVIEW. 








expedition. Several hundred inhabitants of Fj,,;; 
and Georgia are said to be engaged in the wien 
among whom there appear to be a number of 
of considerable influence and wealth. The shea i 
said to be the establishment of a separate and : i 
pendent government in the Antilles. i. 


ForricN—The steamship Arctic, from Liverpog) 
on the 30th ult., arrived at New York on the {1)) 
inst. 7 

There has been an unusual panic in the cotto 

' Q 
market, and a decline of 4d. per pound. 

Parliament was to re-assemble on the 28th y}; 
when the Income Tax Bill and other measures, ;,. 
dicated in the last previous accounts, would i 
brought forward and fully discussed. The Protos. 
tant agitation was carried on with renewed yigo; 
Large meetings of the Protectionists have beer 
held in different places. London was thronged 
with foreigners, and the prices for rooms and boar: 
were extravagantly high. The Commissioners had 
concluded to admit the holders of season-tickets 
and a certain number of exhibitors and attendants. 
to the opening of the Exhibition. | 

A large meeting of Catholics had been held jy 
Dublin in opposition to the Papal aggression bil), 

IRELAND.—The emigration from this Island js 
going on rapidly. It is statedthat the once populous 
district of Thurles, and other parts of Tipperary, 
appear to be almost deserted. A letter from Wa. 
terford states that five emigrant ships, freighted with 
at least 2000 souls, recently left that port for Amer- 
ica. Jn many instances the emigrants are compo- 
sed of the industrious classes, who are in posses. 
sion of some property, while those who are left are 
the helpless and the indigent. 

France.—The Presidential election was the pre- 
vailing topic at Paris, and the various parties were 
mustering their forces for the contest. General Ca- 
vaignac is announced as one of the candidates,— 
Much difference of sentiment exists between the 
different parties in regard to the revision of the 
Constitution, the Bonapartists insisting upon the re- 
vision, and the Republicans opposing it. The mo- 
derate Orleanists and Legitimists are also in favor 
of a revision, but are unwilling to sanction a viola- 
tion of the laws for the sake of obtaining it. 


Sparn.—Both the Government party and the Pro- 
gresistas appear to be in favor of the immediate set- 
tlement of the public debt, and it is understood that 
M. Bravo Murillo is firmly resolved that this shall 
be the first subject on which the Cortes shall act, 
upon meeting on the Ist of the 6th month. 

The Progresista Deputies will support him on this 

uestion, provided he agrees to the sale of the Na- 
tional property recently returned to the secular 
clergy, as wales the lands known as proptos, be- 
longing to the municipal corporations of most towns 
and villages in Spain. 


Turxry.—lIt is stated that the French and Eng- 
lish Ambassadors in Turkey, have received positive 
instructions from their respective governments, 10 
consequence of which they have sent a joint note 
to the Porte, contesting the right of that power to 
detain the refugees as prisoners. The Porte has 
accordingly ordered Cherif Effendi to leave Vienna 
unless Prince Schwartzenberg shall accede to the 
demand of Turkey. 


Ecyer.—The Viceroy of Egypt has definitely 
sanctioned the construction of the Alexandria, 
Cairo and Suez Railway. 








